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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ PEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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‘4 THOUSAND WELCOMES, MR. ROSS.” 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. 


BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
CHAPTER I.—THE HALLOW-EVE GATHERING. 


Tue town land of Kilmaclone may be known to the 
local police, the nearest excise officer, and the agent 
of its absentee proprietor, but nobody else knows or 
cares much about it; yet some thirty years ago it 
Was as fair a scene of rustic comfort, honest industry, 
and good neighbourhood, as could be found in the 
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county Roseommon. That division of the British 
empire is popularly said to be the heart of Con- 
naught. Surveyors tell us that its surface is pretty 
equally divided into bog, lake, and rich alluvial land, 
with a sprinkling of mountains along the borders. 
For many an age it was the scene of fierce contention 
between the native septs and the men of the Pale; 
in the wars of William and James it was, next to 
Limerick, the last stronghold of the Stuart cause; 
and in modern times it is distinguished only by the 
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highest rented farms, the deepest poverty among its 
labouring classes, and the most backward cultiva- 
tion. 

Kilmaclone was not in advance of its county, but 
it stood high and dry above the bogs by which it was 
almost surrounded—a pleasant slope of farm and 
pasture land, lying at the foot of Slievebawn (in 
English, the White Mountain), where that mighty 
ridge of sandstone approaches nearest to the winding 
Shannon. The massive mountain at its back proved 
a shelter from the bitter east wind; the river wan- 
dered by its cornfields and meadows, which the 
labour of successive generations made fair and fertile, 
though with primitive instruments and in unscientific 
ways. If its homesteads were humble and old- 
fashioned, so were the wants and aspirations of their 
inhabitants; and neither the high rents nor the deep 
poverty were yet established there. That town land 
was the last remnant of a large and ancient estate, 
which had dwindled away under mortgages and mis- 
fortunes, as did the equally ancient family to whom 
it belonged, till a life interest in the diminished 
property was all that remained to the last repre- 
sentative of the line—a lady designated in the law- 
suits, of which, in common with most Irish gentry, 
she had a large allowance, as Dame Honoria Fitz- 
maurice. She had been a toasted belle at the vice- 
regal and somewhat rollicking court of the Duke of 
Leinster; had danced with Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
before ’98 was dreamt of, and occasioned more than 
one duel in her time; but was now ‘known to her 
Kilmaclone tenantry as the ‘Ould Madam’’—which, 
strange though it may sound ‘in English-ears, was a 
title of sincere respect—and had not-stirred out of her 
house in Dublin for seven years ‘before ‘the time of 
our story. 

The Ould Madam had a -resitent :agent, however, 
who managed her businessinsa unique manner, for 
he did it without salary «er commission. Cormick 
O’Dillon ‘tilled the largest ‘farm and imhabited the 
best house in Kilmaclone. His grandfather had 
leasedithe one and built the other, in what his neigh- 
bours ealled ‘‘ the blissed :times of low rint afore the 
French avar.’’ More than-that, his mother was an 
O'Connor, of the don or brown:race, whose pedigree 
stretched upward to Milesian ‘kings, and he could 
trace his descent in the direct lime from the O’Dillons 
of Athlone, a family famous in Roscommon tales and 
traditions; but, as Cormick was accustomed ‘to re- 
mark, mostly .all in France now, on account of ruc- 
tions, ‘for there never was a-shindy in Ireland that 
one of them hadn’tahand in. He claimed kindred 
with the Ould Madam, too. The relationship was a 
distant one, but had been amply recognised. 

Cormick’s house was the Madam’s home in the 
many visits she paid to her ancestral property in less 
advanced years, Castle Shannon, her family mansion, 
having been accidentally burnt down on the memorable 
occasion of her husband’s wake. His second son was 
named Maurice, in honour of her family ; his eldest 
daughter was named Honoria, in honour of herself. 
She had stood sponsor for them both, and brought 
them many a keepsake from Dublin; and now that 
age and infirmity kept the old lady close in her town 
house, with far altered fortunes and frequent duns, 
Cormick carefully collected her rents, carried them 
safely to her banker in Castlebar, and attended to all 
her interests and instructions on the lands of Kil- 
maclone. He had little difficulty with the tenants: 
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taken at the time of his own, and, like it, running 
quickly to an end. They respected their landlady for 
being of the ‘‘raal anshunt blood ;” had a kindly 
remembrance of her former comings and doings 
among them, and Cormick’s arguments against 
‘*vexin’ and chiselin’ the last of the Fitzmaurices in 
her ould disthressed days”’ were generally conclusive 
with the most obstinate recusant. 

They respected Cormick as much as his principal. 
He was no middle-man, but the Madam’s representa- 
tive and relation—their own better-off and better. 
born but friendly neighbour, whose forefathers had 
lived and died beside theirs at the foot of Slievebawn; 
on whose help they could reckon in times of trouble, 
to whose house and hospitality they were welcome at 
all family festivities, and whose character, by their 
unanimous verdict, was that of ‘a paceful asy-goin’ 
man for an O’Dillon, but mighty sinsible and dacent 
to the backbone, widout a mane dhrop in him.” 

Cormick’s farm was called the Lees; it extended 
over a breezy slope, from every point of which one 
could see the great grey mountain on the one side, and 
the silvery Shannon onthe other. His fields were not 
very well fenced, but green banks, where the prim- 
roses grew thick in early spring-time, and hawthorn 
hedges that every May made white with blossoms, 
marked their boundaries; they were roughly culti- 
vated, with many an unreclaimed corner left to black- 
berry bramble, the wild rose, or the foxglove; but, 
under his.grandfather’s cheap lease and the fashions 
of life in Kilmaclone, they yielded plenty for him 
and his, and allowed of Cormick’s well-known libe- 
rality to his labourers. His house stood on the 
highest ground among them, with a meadow in 
front and a farmyard, garden, and orchard in 
the rear, the whole ‘kept in a style which a 
English farmer »would call at sixes and sevens, but 
in Rescommon parlance, ‘like a place of comfort and 
ase for man and baste.” In the eyes of his un- 
travelled neighbours, Cermick’s dwelling was a man- 
sion ; indeed, it escaped being called a castle only 
through the modesty of its owner, for it had two 
stories built long and.low, high-pitched gables, and 
a slate roof, and moreover boasted an appendage by 
no means frequent on ‘Roscommon farms, namely, 
a good-sized barn, which »was generally allowed to 
be a great accommodation, not only as a shelter for 
the grain inthose wet harvests with which the county 
is so often visited, but also:as a “ sportin’-place” for 
the-young people of the company, when a wedding, 
a wake, or such like festive gatherings, left no avail- 
able room in the house. 

The barn was expected to be in special requisition 
on a certain evening. -It was one which the Irish 
peasantry had celebrated for many an age with the 
same fireside feasts and tales of terror, rustic games, 
and strange forms of divination—the evening of the 
thirty-first of October, the All Saints’ Eve of the 
Roman Church, and the Hallow Eve of the popu- 
lace, when the fairies, with all their kith and kin 
of the spiritual world, were understood to be parti 
cularly active, and the future, at least in the matter 
of match-making, might be learned by all who ven- 
tured to inquire of them in due form. On that single 

day, or rather night, for the fun and the fear never 
began till after dark, the hostile creeds and races 
that occupied and embroiled the country had agreet. 
The members of ribbon lodges, and the men who 
marched in procession every twelfth of July to the 
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Ulster, and the Catholic of Connaught, equally ob- 
served Hallow Eve. At the time of our story, old- 
world customs and beliefs were rapidly losing their 
hold upon Ireland before the national schools and 
other means of popular education. But the land never 
willingly parts with a festival ; those who laughed at 
the ancient legends, clung to the social gatherings 
and peculiar games of the night, and Cormick 
O’Dillon, though the best informed man in Kilma- 
clone, and thought to be over-aspiring in the educa- 
tion of his children, kept Hallow Eve with al] its rites 
and honours. It was the birth-night of his lady 
superior, the Ould Madam, and also that of her 
namesake his eldest daughter, an unlucky night to be 
born in, according to all tradition; but Cormick said 
nothing could conquer bad luck like a merrymaking 
with honest neighbours, so he kept the popular festival 
as his fathers hdd done, with little faith in its terrors 
and much practice of its sports, the programme as 
set forth by the director of his household, Molly Dhu, 
being, ‘tay and supper, wid plenty o’ the best, and 
no stint of amusement for ould an’ young, the parlour 
company ragularly onvited, an’ iverybody else made 
welcome.” 

Hallow Eve had come on its annual visit with the 
falling leaf and the fading year ; a damp, breezeless 
night, without moon or star, had fallen early, as nights 
fallat that season, which is generally mild, but apt to 
be heavy and wet in the west of Ireland. Days of con- 
tinuous rain had turned the surrounding country into 
one wide swamp, and brought the waters of the Shan- 
non far over Cormick’s stubble fields ; but Cormick’s 
house, on its high and dry ground, looked as bright as 
blazing fires of peat and bog-wood and home-made 
candles could make it. The gate of the meadow in 
front stood hospitably open, so did the outer door, 
giving access to a wide passage or hall, with the best 
parlour on one side and the best kitchen on the other, 
in the fashion of old Irish farmhouses, for nothing 
had been altered there since the days of Cormick’s 
grandfather. The best parlour was along room with 
wainscoted -walls and large corner cupboards, mas- 
sive furniture, and a high carved mantel-piece, all of 
dark polished oak ; and above the latter a painting of 
considerable size in a heavy gilt frame, known to the 
family and their friends as ‘‘ The Saige of Athlone,” 
but indistinguishable through the work of time and 
smoke. There sat Cormick in his dark green coat 
with gilt buttons, still a robust and handsome man; 
though the snows of life’s winter had fallen thick on 
his brown hair, one could well believe that he had 
ridden in the county hunt and danced at the county 
balls in his “‘brinogue days,” though his face was 
marked by the passage of a great sorrow. That he 
was ‘the paceful asy-goin’ man” his neighbours 
described him, one felt equally sure ; and, moreover, 
his look and manner told of the generous heart and 
the liberal hand which rarely conduce to prosperity 
or on-getting in a world like ours. 

There also sat Cormick’s mother, still known as the 
“ould misthress,” though the young mistress, Cor- 
mick’s much-lamented wife, had gone to the grave 
years ago. She was approaching four-score, but her 
tall slender figure was still erect, her hair, though 
White as flax, was still abundant, and her face re- 
tained traces of the remarkable beauty which was 
now one of the traditions of Kilmaclone. Its mild, 
Serious, thoughtful expression indicated too the cha- 
racter which all her neighbours with one accord gave 





the ‘ould misthress” of the Lees—that she was “a 
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raal Christian and a gintlewoman all out, wid the kind 
word and the tinder heart for ivery livin’ thing, an’ 
no pride to spake of, though she was discinded from 
the kings of all Ireland, and had got larnin’ past the 
common at the grand school the French nuns set up 
in Mullingar.” There, too, was Cormick’s eldest 
daughter, the namesake of the Ould Madam, but 
generally called Miss Honor, and worthy of her 
name, for she was an honour to her father’s house in 
the eyes of all the young men of the parish ; the old, 
whose memory extended so far back, said her grand- 
mother’s youth had come again with her. The girl 
was just seventeen, but already a fine woman, though 
of the tall and slender type, with the blue-black hair, 
deep blue eyes, clear brunette complexion, and deli- 
cately-moulded features peculiar to the beauties of 
the west of Ireland. 

Brought up at the foot of Slievebawn, and educated 
in a country school, Honor O’Dillon had few of the 
accomplishments and none of the airs and artifices on 
which town-bred belles depend for their success; but 
nature had endowed her with a ready wit and a native 
grace not to be acquired in select seminaries or fashion- 
able drawing-rooms, and the most censorious gossips 
in Kilmaclone agreed that ‘‘ Cormick’s colleen would 
show the best boy in the county that she had a 
proper respict for herself and the family she was 
come of.” 

Her father looked proudly on his eldest girl as she 
appeared dressed for her birthday festival in green 
poplin and white ribbons. Cormick dressed his chil- 
dren to the outside of his means; proudly, too, he 
looked on his two girlens, or girls not yet grown up, 
Rose and Sally, as they came in nearly as fine as their 
sister, and promising to be almost as handsome. He 
admired them, he praised them, he clapped them on 
the back one after another, and then Cormick turned 
away with a half-sigh, for he thought of their lost 
mother, as he always did when things looked the 
brightest in the home she had left for ever. Two 
sons completed Cormick’s family, or rather commenced 
it, for both were born before Honor; but on that 
particular evening Connel, the eldest, had gone 
as far as the ‘“ Fighting Cock,” a shebeen-house, or 
small roadside inn, where he expected to meet his 
brother Maurice, homeward bound by the Dublin 
coach from a preparatory school then of some note 
in Sligo. Maurice was intended for a priest in tho 
Roman Catholic church, to which his family had be- 
longed for many a generation, though it was allowed 
on all hands that bigotry was not among the faults 
of the O’Dillons, and Cormick in particular professed 
and acted on the principle that religion should never 
divide neighbours. His boy was coming home for 
the Hallow Eve fun and feasting ; the kindly father 
could not think of one of his children being absent 
at such a time. The “ Fighting Cock” was nearly five 
miles off across a wet bog, and the Dublin coach might 
be late in reaching it, as the Roscommon roads were 
deep and miry; but Connel would wait for his brother, 
and the boys knew every step of the way home, so 
the family were not alarmed when the dark night 
fell, and the company came pouring into parlour and 
kitchen. 

They came on cars, on horseback, and on foot, 
well provided with lanterns to give light, and band- 
boxes to contain the chief decorations of the ladies, 
and they were received with an Irish welcome, with 
compliments and jokes and friendly indignation at 


| any single member of a family being left at home 
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under any pretext. Cormick did and said the most 
of it; but his mother, his daughters, his four men 
and three female servants, ably seconded him. Every 
arrival was appropriately greeted at the outer door ; 
there was no sitting down for that household till all 
were got in, a glass of wine served to every lady, and 
made to take it—that was Cormick’s express com- 
mand; a glass of poteen to every gentleman, and the 
same process gone through. The bustle was some- 
thing remarkable, but there were two groups that got 
more than ordinary attention, for they were Cormick’s 
nearest neighbours, though the latest comers. ‘ My 
blessing on you, Mr. Regan, for coming at last and 
saving me the trouble of going over the bog for you,” 
said Cormick, heartily shaking the hand of a little 
man with sandy hair, a newly washed face—which, 
washed or not, could never be handsome—a shabby 
look, in spite of a suit of very good clothes and being 
on his very best behaviour. 

‘‘Indeed, Misther O’Dillon, we didn’t intind to be 
so late,” said the little man, “‘ but that new gould watch 
I got from Dublin desaved us intirely; there’s no 
more good in it nor a thurnip.” 

‘‘ Never mind, Jaimsay—Mr. Regan, I mean; the 
later you come the later you must stay; but sure 
it’s Miss Nancy means to take the shine out of all 
the ladies this evening,” said Cormick, turning to a 
plain young woman in a checked silk of surprising 
colours, but with hair, face, and general appearance 
so much resembling the man of the ‘‘new gould 
watch,” that any one would have known her to be 
his daughter. ‘‘And you’ll bother the young men, I'll 
warrant, Miss Stacy,” he continued to a fair-faced, 
rosy-cheeked girl behind her, with a head of yellow 
hair that was rich in its abundance and tastefully 
dressed, though only with acomb and a cheap ribbon 
matching the poor thin stuff she wore. 

That family were the Regans of the Moss, a farm 
that adjoined Cormick’s, but was by no means either 
so large or so good. The head of it was commonly 
called Jaimsay, his neighbours having a general 
knowledge that he was ‘‘come of nobody, and that 
his heart was in a ha’ penny;” but they also knew 
that, like most men whose hearts are similarly set, 
he had a considerable deposit in the county bank. 
His plain daughter Nancy would be sure of a better 
fortune than her face, which was all the portion her 
poor cousin Stacy could expect, for the girl was an 
orphan, the daughter of Jaimsay’s only brother, who 
had died poor; and it was said the owner of Moss 
Farm never passed a day without grumbling because 
he had to take her into his house and maintain her 
for shame’s sake. Like his next neighbour, Jaimsay 
was a widower, and mourned his wife nearly as 
much ; for, according to his own account, she was a 
great manager and helped to make a man of him. 

It was his policy to court and flatter Cormick on 
every possible occasion, because the countenance and 
friendship of O’Dillon counted for something in Kil- 
maclone; and some people thought he had his eye on 
Cormick’s eldest son for Nancy and the hundreds laid 
up in Roscommon bank, but in private there was not 
a more severe critic of what he called the “spindin’ 
and puttin’-up ways of the intire family.” 

As the Regans passed in to be greeted and wel- 
comed by the rest of the household, there appeared 
at the door a respectable-looking man of Cormick’s 
own age and figure, but his sober face and staid 
manner belonged to the Saxon rather than the Celt- 
descended people of Ireland; and nowhere are the 
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races more distinctly marked, though in many dis- 
tricts they have lived side by side for ages. On his 
arm hung a young girl; fair, ruddy, and good- 
humoured was her best description, but her well- 
worn dress and bits of simple finery were put on to 
the best advantage; and her half-delighted, half. 
embarrassed look showed that entertainments of any 
sort had been somewhat rare in her experience. It 
was the occupant of Whinrath—a farm adjoining 
O’Dillon’s, on the side opposite to that of Jaimsay 
Regan, but still poorer land and of smaller extent— 
with his eldest daughter. They were the only 
strangers in the neighbourhood, but had they been 
the very crown and glory of Kilmaclone, their recep- 
tion could not have been more warm and cordial. 

‘‘A thousand welcomes, Mr. Ross. And Miss 
Hannah, too, coming to break hearts like biscuits, 
Well, well, it’s good for me I’m not a brinogue this 
night. But what has become,” cried Cormick, as he 
held fast the hands of both father and daughter— 
‘‘ what has become of Mrs. Ross ?” 

‘‘She is well, thank you, Mr. O’Dillon, and would 
have been happy to come with us; but you see we 
have two great boys just fit for getting into mischief, 
and three young children with nobody to look after 
them, so the mistress thought she would stay at home 
to keep all right, and I might bring Hannah, as she 
is old enough now to behave herself,” said the staid 
farmer. 

‘‘Now, Andy Ross, that’s unfriendly treatment, 
and, by all that’s handsome, I won’t stand it,” said 
Cormick, assuming the familiar tone which always 
marks an Irishman’s display of friendship. ‘‘ Come 
here, Molly,” he continued, as his mother and 
daughter pressed forward to welcome the Rosses, and 
at his call a woman in a gown of brilliant print, and 
a white cap with pink ribbons, came out of the 
kitchen. She was a dame whom anybody would have 
recognised in any dress, her figure, her face, and 
every feature of it, looked at once so siunted and 
sturdy: a type of plainness more frequently to be met 
with in the north than in the south of Ireland, and 
popularly believed to mark the descendants of the 
Peghs, a race of whom tradition records that their 
feet were expansive enough to serve for umbrellas in 
rainy weather, when each individual chose to turn up 
one of them and proceed on his travels with the 
other. An uncommonly dark complexion, and very 
coarse black hair, made out the list of her attractions, 
and obtained for her the name of Molly Dhu, or 
Black Molly, instead of her proper one, which was 
Mary Dolan; and whatever might have been her ancient 
lineage, it was agreed on all hands that Molly was 
no beauty, and not very young. Her age was variously 
guessed at, for nobody durst inquire on the subject; 
but it was known that Molly’s father and mother had 
lived and died in the service of the O’Dillons, and 
left her an early orphan to their care, that she would 
lay down her life for one of the family, that she was 
‘‘prefarred before all the sarvants they had, an’ did 
all the scouldin’ that was done about the house, 
bekase the ould misthress was too great a Christan, 
and the masther wasn’t handy at it.” ‘ 

To that trusty maid Cormick made known his com- 
mands in a whisper, and she rushed back to the now 
crowded kitchen with, “Mike an’ Denis, where undher 
the canopies have you got yoursilves? The masther 
bids yer to take the inside car wid ye to the Whinrath, 
an’ give Misthress Ross his complimints that he'll 
not taste a dhrop of tay this blissed night till her 
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and the childre’, ivery sowl, comes over to spind 
their Hallow Eve at the Lees; and mind you're to 
behave oncommon proper, an’ be up to none o’ yer 
capers. They’re Protestants, the crathurs, and 
sthrangers from the black north, wid not a sowl 
belongin’ to thim widin smell o’ this quarthur,” she 
continued, in a lower tone, to a few discreet gossips 
in the chimney corner; ‘‘they come here as bare as 
skinned rabbits, Michaelmas was a twelvemonth, 
an’ they’re not much betther off nor church mice yet; 
but hasn’t the masther bin a good frind to thim, an’ 
won't he be in his glory this Hallow Eve night wid 
all his nabours and childre’ about him! An’ I wish 
thim two boys safe home across the bog.” 

Mike and Denis, two sturdy farm servants, got up 
from the settle, where they had been carrying on a 
lively flirtation with two buxom girls of their own 
<lass—Cormick was too considerate to send any of his 
men out alone on Hallow Eve—and they proceeded at 
once to get ready the inside car, and bring Mrs. Ross 
and her young children, to use their own phrase, 
“clane and comfortable,” over the muddy road to 
his hospitable house. They were brought accord- 
ingly, welcomed with shouts of laughter from 
Cormick at the astonishment of the husband and 
father, and installed in the best seats in the parlour; 
then the ‘‘ tay,’ which was not to be tasted till their 
arrival, was served in parlour and kitchen, every 
table full of sitters and groaning with good things, 
amighty demolition of which went on, with abun- 
dant pressing, merriment, flirting, and gossip, ac- 
vording as the groups of young or old were inclined. 

Sometimes in the midst of his hospitable cares and 
duties Cormick would look round him like one that 
missed something, and say the Dublin coach must 
have been long in getting to the ‘‘Fighting Cock” 
to keep Connel and Maurice so late; and his mother 
and eldest daughter turned expectantly to the door 
at every small bustle that rose without, and they were 
many, for the kitchen company almost exceeded its 
accommodations. Still nobody seemed positively un- 
easy but Molly Dhu: she helped in the pressing, in 
the serving, and even in the mirth, having a fair 
share of native wit; but Molly could not be got to 
sit down. There was evidently a concern on her mind 
which nobody else was aware of, and Molly did not 
choose to explain. In vain her Aunt Betty, an 
ancient follower of the O’Dillons, and most true to 
their banner at all festive times, commanded her ‘to 
settle hersilf an’ take her tay like a Christan;” in 
vain the men addressed such remonstrance as ‘‘ Arrah, 
Molly avourneen, is it pinance yer doin’ for all the 
misfortinate boys ye have sint clane disthracted wid 
yer disdain, keepin’ a solemn fast and seein’ us all 
atin’ away like mad?” Sometimes Molly returned 
the jest, sometimes she made no response, but kept 
pacing to and from the outer door, casting long 
long looks out on the dark night, and wishing “ thim 
boys safe home.” 
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Practicatty I know nothing whatever about mining 
and mining operations. To me such terms as lodes, 
strodes, veins, sumphs, winzes, etc., etc., are all so 
much Greek. Their significance, I have no doubt, 
might be easily got at now that the schoolmaster is 
so much abroad, but in truth I don’t care to be 
enlightened on the subject, and, for reasons which 





may appear, had rather dismiss such details from my 
mind altogether. What little I say here is said for 
the sake of others, who perhaps may save their own 
pockets by learning how mine were drained. Know- 
ing nothing at all about mines, I ought, of course, to 
have had nothing to do with them. I came to this 
conviction a long while ago, and have retained it for 
years; and if I should ever lose it, which is not a very 
likely thing, I shall lose all that I have acquired in 
exchange for a round sum, the amount of which I 
feel really ashamed to set down. 

A good many years ago, when I was far more san- 
guine than I shall ever be again—at a time when a 
good many bubbles were blowing about the purlieus 
of the Stock Exchange, and were getting brighter and 
bigger and more rainbow-coloured every day, and 
almost every hour—I was silly and sanguine enough 
to invest a few hundreds in mining shares—hundreds 
which I had carefully hoarded during years of hard 
labour at the desk in a mercantile house in the City. 
I was seduced to this step by the good fortune of an 
acquaintance who had done the same a year before, 
and who was receiving, as he boasted to me, about 
thirty per cent. per annum from his venture. I wanted 
to do the same, and looking out for an opportunity, 
bought, at a trifle above par, shares in a tin mine in 
Cornwall, which I shall call by the name of the 
Wheal Paradise. I told my friend Larkins, who was 
my coadjutor in the office, and also my fellow-lodger in 
Islington, what I had done, and he, following my lead, 
also bought Paradise shares, though to a less amount. 
At the end of six months we fancied that we had solid 
reason to congratulate each other, for there came a 
dividend of four-and-a-half per cent. for the half- 
year, which threw up the shares considerably in the 
market, but not so high as I thought they should 
have gone. Relishing the nine per cent. per annum, 
and confidently expecting an increase upon that, I 
bought more shares at the advanced price, and more 
than doubled my venture. I had very soon to regret 
being in such a hurry. Instead of nine per cent., or 
more, which we had looked for, the returns of the 
following three years hardly reached on the average 
two per cent. on our investments. The shares fell in 
the market as a matter of course; but as they had 
not risen very much in the prosperous time, neither 
did they fall so much as it seemed to me they should 
have done when times were adverse. The mine, it 
was said, had a good character, and would be sure to 
recover itself; and this rumour was so far believed, 
that even now, money being cheap, I might have 
sold out without any very considerable loss. How- 
ever, I held on, and so did my friend, and we chuckled 
over our good judgment, when all unexpectedly we 
were presented with a dividend of twelve per cent., 
and an official report in glowing colours, shadowing 
forth a success almost unparalleled, at no very dis- 
tant day. 

We could have sold out now, and pocketed a good 
profit, but we were sanguine, and resisted all temp- 
tations that way. Alas! that was the end of our 
luck ; there were no more dividends. Term after 
term passed over, and the shares went down, and 
down, and down—till at length I could not bear to 
think about them, and turned away from the share- 
list whenever my eye fell upon it in the newspaper. 
But we were not suffered to forget the business alto- 
gether. After an interval of long silence and no 
returns, there came to each of us a call instead of a 
dividend—a call of five per cent. instead of a dividend 
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of twelve. Now began the bitterest part of my expe- 
rience. The payment of these calls swallowed up 
about a fourth of my income, and made all the dit- 
ference between having a little more than enough 
and having a little less than enough to meet ex- 
penses—a difference which only those can estimate 
rightly who have had to deal with it. However, I 
contrived to retrench in various ways—stayed at 
home more, and indulged less in pleasures of all 
kinds—and tried to believe that things must come 
round again. 

After paying the first call, Larkins got rid of his 
few shares—gave them away to a speculating ac- 
quaintance of his, if I recollect right—and shortly 
after married, and settled in Holloway. I still stuck 
to my shares, and paid fresh calls, year after year— 
not, as the reader may imagine, without a good deal 
of mortification and indignation, which latter feeling 
sometimes found vent in my letters to the agent, who 
invariably replied to my representations with the 
utmost punctuality, and in a stereotyped form of 
politeness. 

One evening, in the middle of summer, I was 
sitting at my lodgings, in a rather brown study, 
when Larkins came in to have a chat, in the old 
place. In the course of conversation, he asked me if 
[ still retained my shares in the Wheal Paradise. 
It was rather a sore subject to touch upon; but I 
was not unwilling to talk it over with him, especially 
as we now rarely met, save on the business affairs of 
our principals at the office. He seemed to have 
doubts about the mine—threw out hints as to pos- 
sible foul play, and the probability that the share- 
holders were being gulled. He had been thinking it 
over, he said, and was inclined to call the whole 
thing a delusion; he stated, as a fact, that the shares 
had drifted clean out of the market, and was de- 
cidedly of opinion they would never be quoted again. 
{ had that morning received a fresh call letter, and 
when I showed it him, he advised me strongly not to 
pay a penny of it. 

‘‘ Don’t you see,” he said, ‘‘ they offer you five per 
cent. discount on the call for prompt payment—that 
is, before the first of next month—only a fortnight in 
advance. Why, that is at the rate of cent. per cent. 
discount per annum. And to urge you further, they 
add that if the calls are not paid up by the 15th the 
shares will be forfeited. What do you think of 
that?” 

‘¢ Well,” I said, ‘‘does not that show the shares 
are valuable? They would hardly wish to take them 
from the present holders if they really were worth 
nothing.” 

‘That is just what they want you to believe,’ he 
rejoined. ‘‘ Look here—suppose if instead of paying 
this call at once, you run down to Cornwall along 
with me, and have a look at the mine? We can 
have our holiday next week, if you like; it will be 
as pleasant a trip as any, if we set off to Paradise; ”’ 
and he exploded into a laugh in which I was less 
ready to join. But I liked the proposal well enough, 
and prepared to carry it out. 

On the following Tuesday we took the train to 
Plymouth, where the railway then stopped, and went 
on to Liskeard the next morning by stage. From 
thence wé had to travel in a kind of dog-cart for some 
twenty odd miles over a rough road, through a dis- 
trict in parts wild enough. The driver professed to 
know his way to every nrine in the county, but un- 
fortunately knew nothing of the name, much less of 
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the position, of the Wheal Paradise. Still, he was 
confident of hitting it right—knew, as he said, where 
it must be; doubtless from some instinct common to 
men of-his vocation. At any rate, late in the after- 
noon he drew up at a small group of cottages, 
beckoned to him a man who was lounging about, 
and engaged him asa guide. The man gave us a 
strange look as he jumped up on the seat, but said 
nothing ; and we drove on over a sort of blind road, 
leading through a district in which the soil seemed 
to have been turned inside out. At length we stopped 
in what appeared a perfect solitude, bounded on all 
sides by low hills of patchy grass and herbage and 
artificial mounds of mingled earth and stones, all 
embraced in a very limited view. Presently the 
guide stood up on the seat, waved his hat in the air, 
and shouted at the top of his voice. There was no 
response to the first few appeals, but after awhile a 
bare-headed boy seemed to rise out of the ground, 
answered the signal with a shrill cry, and came run- 
ning towards us with antiés of surprise. 

‘* Where’s Tregarthen ?”’ asked the guide. 

* Down to the Bull,” was the reply. 

‘Fetch ’m up sharp—here’s two gents from 
Lunnon as wants him.” 

Away went the boy; and as we moved on a litéle 
further, up came Tregarthen, a tall but stooping 
subject, who, the guide said, was, or had been, the 
‘‘grass captain,” whatever that may mean, of the 
Wheal Paradise. 

The man was respectful and intelligent, but it was 
very little we could get out of him. He would not 
be uncivil, but he would not answer a direct ques- 
tion. It struck me that he wanted to get rid of us, 
for he continually referred us to a Mr. Somebody at 


Redruth, who would give us every information. But, 


we insisted on having the information of our own 
eyes, and after a time he seemed to prevail upon 
himself to allow us to see the mine. It was not very 
far off; a turn or two round some of the low hills, 
Tregarthen leading the horse, brought us to it. The 
place told its own tale; for it was plain at a glance 
that all working of the Wheal Paradise had ceased 
long ago. The chimney was falling into ruin—the 
engine-house was roofless—the shaft was fenced 
round with a rough stone wall grown about with 
weeds; and the machinery for lifting and de- 
scending had been carried away. I pitched a 
stone down the shaft, and in a couple of seconds or 
so heard a splash which gave us more information 
than the grass captain could have communicated in 
an hour, had he been as talkative as he was the 
reverse. 

‘“‘Get along home as fast as you can,” I said to 
the driver. Tregarthen had vanished almost before 
the words were well out of my mouth, and so had 
the boy. We dropped the guide where we had 
picked him up; and before he got down this worthy 
volunteered the remark that ‘‘ there was never much 
to tell o’ got out o’ the Wheal Paradise, and that the 
best on’t was picked out years agone.” We made 
the best of our way to the nearest inn, and ordered 
dinner, which we leisurely discussed while the horse 
_ baiting, and only returned to Liskeard at a late 
Lour. 

I did not think proper to pay the current call, and 
I suppose my shares were forfeited, for I never heard 
anything of them from that time to this. Whether 


the Wheal Paradise was ever wound up, I never 
learned or cared to learn. 
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BURNHAM 


i” |x a letter from Gray, the poet, 
Aj to Horace Walpole, from Burn- 
ham, in Buckinghamshire, 
dated September, 1737, he 
says :—‘‘I have, at the distance 
.. of half a mile, through a 
green lane, a forest (the 
vulgar call it a common) all 
my own, at least as good as 
so, for I spy no human thing 
in it but myself. It is a 
little chaos of mountains and 
precipices; mountains, it is 
true, that do not ascend much above the clouds, 
nor are the declivities quite so amazing as Dover 
diff; but just such hills as people who love their 
necks as well as I do may venture to climb, and 
crags that give the eye as much pleasure as if they 
were more dangerous. Both vale and hill are 
covered with most venerable beeches, and other 
very reverend vegetables, that, like most other 
ancient people, are always dreaming out their old 
stories to the winds, — 








‘ And as they bow their weary tops, relate 

In murmuring sounds, the dark decrees of fate, 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough.’ 


At the foot of one of these squat I (7/ enserose), 
and there grow to the trunk for a whole morning. 
The timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol 
around me like Adam in Paradise, before he had an 
Eve; but I think he did not use to read Virgil, as I 
commonly dothere. In this situation I often converse 
with my Horace, aloud too, that is, talk to you, but I 
do not remember that I ever heard you answer me.” 

Doubtless it was these beeehes-and solitary musings 
and talkings that were afterwards made immortal in 
the far-famed stanzas of the ‘“ Elegy”— 


“* There at the foot of yonder nedding beech, 
That wreathes his old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” 


This picturesque and beautiful spot, though now 
by rail within an hour of London, is as secluded and 
lonely as when Gray described it nearly a century 
and a half ago. It is best known to artists, few 
English landscape painters not having been here to 
make tree studies. Among living painters we have 
seen pictures by Sant, Anthony, Wimperis, Birket 
Foster, and others. With this exception, or an occa- 
sional picnic party, or the visit of a naturalist or 
fern collector, the solitude of the scene is seldom 
disturbed. 

While the country all round has been or is being 
enclosed and ‘‘ improved,” Burnham remains in its 
primitive condition, and scarcely if at all encroached 
upon. No such beeches can be seen anywhere as in 
that part of the common which is named from them 
‘the Burnham beeches.”” The trees in this ancient 
forest are all “ pollarded.” They seem to have been 
lopped at or about the same period. A stupid tradi- 
tion ascribes this, like many other devastations, to 
Cromwell’s soldiers, but the destruction was more pro- 
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timber, perhaps for Eton College, Hampton Court, or 
Windsor Castle. The few oaks and other kinds of 
trees in the forest have been lopped at the same time 
as the beeches. Of the latter, it would be hard to say 
where else we might look for such trees. In Windsor 
Forest there are some of more magnificent propor- 
tions; and so there are in many of our parks; but 
there they mostly stand apart, and throw out their 
arms freely in an open area. The New Forest has 
beeches of noble size; and, growing in a soil well 
adapted for them, they form pictures:that dwell in the 
memory as the ideal of the scenery of beechen woods. 
Sherwood Forest, too, boasts of its beeches, though 
sadly thinned. But there is a character about the 
Burnham beeches that is distinct from all of these. 
Their trunks are of enormous size, and the pruning 
of the heads seems to have thrown a superfluous 
amount of vigour into the trunks. ‘The long knotted 
roots, and the base of the huge twisted and contorted 
trunks, are covered with vivid dark green and brown 
mosses, which again are contrasted with bright white 
lichens. And then what splendid bits of forest 
scenery do they make in combination! 

Now you are shut in on every side by these grey 
old sylvan giants, and the sky is barred out by the 
foliage overhead ; anon there opens a glade of living 
verdure, which the rugged boles and interlacing 
branches enclose as in a wild frame; and then you 
see a quiet scrap of irregular avenue, along whicln a 
narrow beaten path winds deviously. This is:indeed 
a delightful place to ramble about either on a sum» 
mer’s day, when the deep green leafy woods form 
thick impenetrable canopies and gloomy recesses, 
into which hardly a ray of the mid-day sum can 
struggle; or in autumn, when the leaves are chang- 
ing into brilliant yellow and red, and the sunlight 
works a flickering pattern over every foot of rough 
path and softly swelling glade. And whem you are 
tired of the beeches, you may find around the borders 
of the wood some of those fine large old farmhouses: 
which always look at once so picturesque and so 
suggestive of comfort and prosperity, with their huge 
array of barns and outhouses, and stables, and corn- 
stacks and ricks; their live stock about the yards, 
the pigeons about the roofs, the ducks about the 
ponds, and rosy maids and sturdy labourers every- 
where. In one of the farmhouses by Burnham are 
some remains of Burnham Abbey—a mitred abbey, 
the antiquarians tell us, founded for Benedictines by 
Richard, King of the Romans, in 1265. 

3urnham was once a market town. In ancient 
days it was a place of considerable importance. Part 
of it was the property of the Crown, and the kings of 
Mercia are said to have had a palace there. But it 
appears to have been a royal dwelling-place at a 
much later period; for in the thirteenth century it 
contained a palace, in which Henry 11 must have 
occasionally resided, as he dated the charter for the 
foundation of the Abbey from it. 

Burnham Church contains some old monuments 
worth looking at, if the visitor have a spare half- 
hour. The old market-town has dwindled into a long 
straggling village, wearing the drowsy, picturesque 
sort of airthat seems proper to a decayed town. ‘The 
houses have a worn-out look. The people are idling 


about the streets; nought is active; and yet it is a 
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place that you regard with more curiosity and interest 
than the busier everyday market-towns. Jacob 
Bryant, the learned scholar, spent the last years of 
his life at Cippenham, in Burnham, where he died, 
when verging on ninety, from an accident he met 
with whilst reaching a book down from an upper 
shelf in his library. A sturdy pedestrian, if he were 


here early in the day, might proceed on his literary 
pilgrimage to Beaconsfield, the residence and resting- 
place of two very different men, and of very different 


intellectual rank, but both eminent alike in the 
annals of English politics and literature—Edmund 
Burke and Edmund Waller. The house in which 
Waller dwelt, Hall Barn, a stately-looking red-brick 
mansion, is still standing. Gregories, the residence 
of Burke, was accidentally destroyed by fire in 1813. 
‘Waller’s remains were deposited in the churchyard, 
where a large showy monument is erected to his 
memory. The monument is overshadowed by a wal- 
nut-tree, a very unusual object in a churchyard, but 
in this instance accounted for by a walnut-tree being 
the family crest. Burke lies in the church, in the 
same grave with his wife, his son, and his brother. 
A plain mural monument marks the spot. The in- 
habitants of the village still carefully cherish the 
memory of Burke, and many traditional anecdotes 
are related of him. 

Dropmore, also in Burnham parish, is a very pretty 
place, which the late Lord Grenville found little 
better than a cottage, and left a noble house and 
romantic domain. The views from both the mansion 
and the grounds are of great extent and variety. 
The grounds of Dropmore are very beautiful; the 
arrangements of the garden, and the designs of the 
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rustic ornaments, are due to the taste of Lady Gren- 
ville, who died in 1864, the property then passing, 
by will, to the Hon. George Fortescue. " 

The Manor of Burnham, according to Lipscombe, 
was held in Saxon times by Elmar, King Edward’s 
Thane. It was then valued at ten pounds. The 
manor was afterwards estreated to the Crown, and in 
the reign of Henry 11 given to the abbess of Burn- 
ham Convent. 

William Lord Windsor held lands in Burnham in 


the reign of Henry vit, which he surrendered to the 
king in exchange for lands in Stoke Pogis. The 
property of the Crown in Burnham consists of about 
620 acres, divided into two parts, and granted under 
separate leases, one of them comprising the site and 
remains of the abbey. In or about the year 1812, 
the reservoir was purchased by William Wyndham, 
Lord Grenville. 

In the “Keepsake” Annual for 1829, there is a 
poetical account of Burnham beeches by Henry 
Luttrell, one of the wits of the last generation. It is 
prefaced by a brief description of the scenery. 
‘‘From Salt Hill, Maidenhead, Windsor, or Beacons- 
field it is within an easy ride or drive, which whoever 
is disposed to take will have no reason for regret or 
disappointment. The author of the following poetical 
trifle professes nothing but to have exhausted every 
rhyme to his subject that the language affords, and 
not to have exaggerated the beauty of the place he 
has attempted to describe : ” 


A bard, dear Muse, unapt to sing, 
Your friendly aid beseeches. 
Help me to touch the lyric string, 
In praise of Burnham beeches. 
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BURNHAM 


What, though my tributary lines 
Be less like Pope’s than Creech’s ? 
The theme, if not the poet, shines, 
So bright are Burnhain veeches. 


O’er many a dell and upland walk, 
Their sylvan beauty reaches. 

Of Birnam-wood let Scotland talk, 
While we’ve our Burnham beeches. 


Oft do I linger, oft return, 
(Say, who my taste impeaches ?) 
Where holly, juniper, and fern, 
Spring up round Burnham beeches. 


Though, deep embower’d their shades among, 
The owl at midnight screeches, 

Birds of far merrier, sweeter song, 
Enliven Burnham beeches. 


If “sermons be in stones,” I'll bet 
Our vicar, when he preaches, 
He'd find it easier far to get 
A hint from Burnham beeches. 
Their glossy rind here winter stains, 
Here the hot solstice bleaches. 
Bow, stubborn oaks !—Bow, graceful planes ! 
Ye match not Burnham beeches. 
Gardens may boast a tempting show 
Of nectarines, grapes, and peaches, 
But daintiest trutiles lurk below 
The boughs ot Burnham beeches. 


Poets and painters, hither hie, 
Here ample room for each is 

With pencil and with pen to try 
His hand at Burnham beechies. 

When monks, by holy Church well schooled, 
Were lawyers, statesmen, leeches, 

Cured souls and bodies, judged or ruled, 
Then flourished Burnham beeches. 

Skirting the convent’s walls of yore, 
As yonder ruin teaches ; 

But shaven crown and cowl no more 
Shall darken Burnham beeches. 

Here bards have mused—here lovers true 
Have dealt in softest speeches, 

While suns declined, and, parting, threw 

. Their gold o’er Burnham beeches. 

Oh ne’er may woodman’s axe resound, 
Nor tempest making breaches 

In the sweet shade that cools the ground 
Beneath our Burnham beeches! 

Hold !—though I’d fain be jingling on, 
My power no further reaches. 

Again that rhyme ?—Enough—I’ve done. 
Farewell to Burnham beeches ! 


Ot the size of the beeches mere measurement gives 
little idea, branches of enormous size reaching out 
from near the base of the trunks. Many of the 
trunks are twenty feet in girth at five feet from the 
ground. One giant I found, at that height, to be 
twenty-two feet nine inches in circumference. It 
stands by itself on the right hand of the road from 
Burnham to a small farm. A singular specimen 
there is of an oak-tree growing out of a hollow beech 
still in green old age; the oak at the point where it 
grows out of the protecting beech trunk measuring 
five feet three inches in girth. Endless varieties of 
picturesque or fantastic vegetable life may be studied 
by naturalists or artists. 

One word in conclusion as to the access to Burnham 
beeches from London. ‘The easiest and quickest 
route is by the Great Western Railway to Maiden- 
head, where conveyance can always be procured. To 
the pedestrian, the pleasantest day’s excursion would 
be from Slough to Stoke Pogis, the churchyard of 
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Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,” thence to Burnham, and home by 
Maidenhead. Stout limbs, good wind, and a long 
day are required for this excursion, which we heartily 
recommend to those who wish to enjoy a holiday 
which will be keenly enjoyed and long remembered. 





REVOLUTION AND PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 
BY SAMUEL MOSSMAN. 


Ill. 


THE country was now without a recognised ad- 
ministration, and anarchy began to show itself in 
the cities and provinces where the retainers of the 
daimios were most numerous. At Yedo especially, 
as the former seat of the late tycoon’s powers, dis- 
turbances of a serious nature took place. The en- 


, closure of the principal palace, where he had held his 





court, was broken into by a band of armed retainers, 
on the 16th of January. Here resided the dowagers 


| of deceased tycoons, one of whom, it was reported, 


was a sister of Satsuma, and these men were his 
retainers, who came to take her forcibly away from 
her sanctuary. Whether they succeeded in the 
attempt does not appear, but it is stated on native 
authority that these sanguinary ruffians massacred 
the other dowagers and their female attendants, and 
then set fire to their residence. The conflagration 
spread to other parts of this extensive castle— 
which is surrounded by a moat, and a fortification of 
solid masonry—and destroyed many other buildings. 
Two days after this outrage, the soldiers of the late 
tycoon’s army, at that time in Yedo, retaliated upon 
the property and adherents of his opponents. They 
attacked the palatial residence of Satsuma, w’ >re a 
bloody fight took place between the contending 
parties, in which it was reported that a hundred 
and forty of the daimio’s retainers were killed, and 
one hundred and sixty wounded ; while the troops of 
the tycoon lost from fifty to sixty killed and wounded. 

As this was a very dangerous proceeding against 
the followers of the chief daimio in power, the 
officers of the regular army disavowed any inten- 
tion of quarrelling with Satsuma or his people, 
declaring that they only wished to dislodge bands of 
robbers who were located in the places they attacked 
and destroyed. Be that as it may, some of Satsuma’s 
men made their way out of the city to a small 
steamer belonging to him, and steamed out -into the 
Bay of Yedo, for the purpose of reaching their 
master’s territory at Kagosima. They were followed 
by a war vessel of the tycoon, and a fight took place 
within view of the foreign settlement at Yokohama, 
where the ships were handled in gallant style. A 
reporter of the local journal went off in a row-boat 
immediately the firing began, and got so near the 
scene of action as to be able to see much of it pretty 
distinctly. The ships engaged were a large two- 
funneled steamer flying the rising-sun flag—the em- 
blem of Japan—known to be the Kattenmaroo, and a 
much smaller one. Both steamers were barque rigged. 
They came out of Yedo harbour, firing at long 
ranges, the larger steamer appearing to be in chase 
of the small one. At three p.m., when about nine 
miles from Yokohama, the latter stopped and allowed 
his enemy to come to close quarters, when they en- 
gaged each other desperately for nearly an hour, the 
big one steaming round the small one several times 
and firing three shots to one of the other. The 
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firing was very wild on both sides. About four they 
separated again, and the smoke clearing away, the 
reporter was able to see that the Kaitenmaroo was 
either crippled or unwilling to pursue farther, for 
the other steamed away unmolested and disappeared 
past Uraga. Part of her bulwarks were shot away, 
and her foreyard hung asifinjured. The Kaitenmaroo 
seemed damaged in her machinery, for she was 
evidently in difficulties on her way back. 

Shortly after these incidents of the revolution at 
Yedo, another conflagration took place at Kanagawa, 
a native town facing the foreign settlement at 
Yokohama, on the opposite shore of Yedo Bay. This 
occurred on the 31st of January, in the depth of 
winter, which is rather severe in these comparatively 
low latitudes, and thus created great distress among 
the industrious inhabitants. Suspicious-looking 
strangers were seen in Kanagawa on that day, 
whose account of themselves was singularly deficient 
in detail; though there appeared no sufficient reason 
for putting them under arrest. Meanwhile the wind 
got up in the afternoon, and increased into a stiff 
breeze. Suddenly flames were seen from the Yoko- 
hama side of the bay to burst out simultaneously in 
four places. The long single street between a bluff 
and the sea-shore, which composes the town of 
Kanagawa, was in a blaze in an incredibly short 
space of time, and steadily the fire crept on along the 
numerous villages which line the main road towards 
Yedo, until three miles of houses were burning. 
An avenue of trees, where Mr. Richardson met his 
death in 1862, and a space of open ground, fortu- 
nately made a gap in the long line of dwellings, else 
the fire would have swept away everything along the 
road until stopped by the River Logo, six miles 
farther on. The spectacle, as seen by the foreign 
residents at Yokohama, from the opposite side of 
Yedo Bay, was grand in the extreme. In seven 
hours about fourteen hundred houses were destroyed, 
extending along nearly three miles of road. All this 
time it was freezing hard, and night had set in to add 
its horrors to the scene among the burnt-out inhabi- 
tants, whose efforts were ineffectual to stop the con- 
flagration. The distress of the population, num- 
bering some ten thousand, thus suddenly turned out 
into the bare fields during a black frost, may be 
imagined as something dreadful by Europeans. The 
fact that no one was found frozen to death next day 
will be matter of surprise to those who do not know 
the Japanese. They are used, however, to be burnt 
out periodically, from their dwellings being chiefly 
constructed of wood and paper, especielly in that 
district subject to earthquakes and within view of 
Fusi Yama, the most active voleano in Japan, where 
buildings of stone and brick would be dangerous. 
Consequently, in such cases, they have discovered 
that an efficient dente d’abri can be formed by setting 
up a pair of shutters edge to edge over a mat, with 
another to the windward end of the structure. Under 
such shelter, hardy people like these can pass a night 
or two without much inconvenience. One remarkable 
feature in the desolate picture, which could not fail to 
strike the most careless observer as he rode over the 
mounds of calcined tiles and grey wood ashes, was 
the way in which the Japanese fireproof storehouses 
had stood the conflagration. With the exception of 
three or four at most, out of more than one hundred 
and sixty, these admirable little mud-built store- 
houses were uninjured by the fire; and thereby a 
great amount of the most valuable property ia Kana- 
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gawa was preserved. On the day following the fire, 
some of the foreign residents got up a subscription in 
Yokohama for relieving the most destitute of the suf- 
ferers, and in a few hours some two thousand dollars 
were collected, which were most judiciously expended 
in blankets and rice, and this timely help was very 
thankfully received. 

While this state of anarchy prevailed at Yedo and 
its environs—reminding us of the feuds between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, or the Capulets and Mon- 
tagues—events of greater importance in the progress 
of the revolution were occurring at Kioto and Osaka. 
Between the latter named city and the town of Hira- 
kata, about eleven miles distant, Yoshi-Hisa and the 
other chiefs of the Tokugawa family, together with 
Idzumi and other daimios who declared in favour of 
the ex-tycoon, had assembled all their available 
forces, reported to be about thirty thousand strong. 
With this army they advanced upon Kioto, the old 
metropolis, determined to give battle to the forces of 
the confederate daimios, who, on their part, were 
equally prepared to fight for the position they had 
won. We are not in possession of the strength of the 
opposing force, but from what subsequently tran- 
spired, we conclude that it was inferior in numbers, 
though it might have been better equipped in Euro- 
pean war material for an engagement in the field. 
This army was composed of retainer-soldiery belong- 
ing chiefly to the southern confederate daimios, Sat- 
suma, Chosiu, Geyshiu, and Tosa, and partly to 
Owari and Etzizen, two northern daimios related to 
the ex-tycoon, who had deserted his cause and re- 
mained at Kioto to defend the person of the youthful 
mikado, in case of an attack on that city. Altogether, 
it may be said that the combatants brought into the 
field by the contending factions were not far from 
fifty thousand men. 

For three days a sanguinary struggle was main- 
tained, in which the fate of Japan stood trem- 
bling in the balance, and was ultimately settled 
by an act of treachery. The battle commenced 
with an affair of outposts at Hirakata, in which the 
ex-tycoon’s troops were successful, pushing rapidly 
forward until they met the main body of the confe- 
derate army near Fushimi, a town distant about 
eleven miles from Kioto. Here a furious struggle 
ensued, in which Yoshi-Hisa’s force was obliged to 
fall gradually back on the fortified town of Yodo, 
where they passed the night of the 27th January. 
On the following day Satsuma assumed the offensive, 
and a second day’s hard fighting ensued without any 
decisive result. It would appear, however, that the 
losses in action were heavy on both sides, requiring 
a partial cessation of hostilities. Accordingly, on the 
29th, Yoshi-Hisa, finding his position untenable at 
Yodo, abandoned the place with his whole force; 
and, in order that it should not harbour the enemy, 
the castle was destroyed. He then retired unmo- 
lested on another stronghold named Hashimoto, six 
miles farther in his rear. Resuming the offensive 
next day from this base of operations, he succeeded in 
driving his opponents rapidly from Yodo, nearly half 
way to Fushimi, and the chances were in his favour 
of gaining a victory. At this critical juncture the 
daimio Idzumi, whom he deemed a staunch ally, de- 
serted with his whole force to the enemy. It at once 
became apparent that this defection was preconcerted, 
and that the retreat to Hashimoto urged by that 
chief, was a stratagem based on the treacherous in- 
tent, as Yoshi-Hisa’s men found a large body of the 
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enemy in their rear cutting off the retreat to Osaka. 
A rout ensued, causing the defeated army and their 
leaders to make a hasty and disastrous flight. 
Arrived at Osaka, it was abundantly evident to the 
tycoon that his power and prestige were passing from 
him, and the only course left was to continue his 
flight to the last stronghold at Yedo. Accordingly, 
he left during the night of his arrival, and went on 
board a foreign man-of-war, thence to his own frigate, 
the Kayomaru, from whence he issued instructions for 
the governor of Hiogo and officials to follow him. 
He ultimately reached Yedo on the 4th of February, 
after intimating to the foreign representatives and 
residents at the new treaty ports that he would no 
longer be responsible for their safety. He entered 
the halls of his castle at Yedo with a choice band of 
followers in a very disconsolate state, and afterwards 
secluded himself with his family in one of the 
strongest quarters, well guarded, and every possible 





precaution was taken against any sudden attack or | 


incendiary fires. 
the same time strengthened, and numerous ward 
gates, constructed at points d’appui, to cut off the 


The defences of the city were at | 


communications, which had been destroyed in the | 


fights between the troops and retainers, were re- 
stored. 


On the flight of Yoshi-Hisa from Osaka, the city | 
was for some time in the hands of an uncontrollable | 


mob, who seemed to be enraged at the tycoon and 
his foreign allies. They sacked and burnt his resi- 
dence there, and committed depredations on the 
premises of all who were known to be his adherents. 
This state of anarchy might have assumed larger 
proportions, but the daimios in power at Kioto 
marched a strong armed force into the city and 
restored order. At the same time it was evident to 
the foreign ministers and residents at Osaka, that it 
would be dangerous to remain there ; consequently 
they retired to Kobé, the site of the new settlement 
at Hiogo. That there were grounds for the appre- 
hension of danger very soon became evident. On 
the day after their arrival a body of some hundred 
and: fifty Japanese, well armed, and having field 
pieces, entered Kobé under the command of an officer 
in the service of a great daimio named Bizen, a con- 
federate of Satsuma. This was a detachment from 
the- main body of retainers, some six hundred strong, 
who were two miles in the rear at Hiogo, evidently 
intent on quarrelling with the foreigners, who were 
considered as the allies of the tycoon, and conse- 
quently the enemies of the confederate daimios. As 
they advanced into Kobé they glanced around ina 
scowling manner at the strangers. At the ery, 
“staniero !”’ * fall down,” these bloodthirsty bragga- 
docios expect every unarmed person to fall on their 
knees with their foreheads touching the ground until 
they pass on. All the natives present at once complied 
with this ignominious custom, but, of course, the 
foreigners encountered in their march remained stand- 
ing. The first one met was an Englishman, whom they 
instantly set upon, but he managed to get away. 
Shortly afterwards they came across two French sailors, 
at one of whom a spear thrust was only saved from 
being fatal by his comrade seizing the sharp blade 
and turning it aside, being severely cut in the act. 
The sailors then ran for their lives, the Japanese 
liring in pursuit not only at them but indiscrimi- 
nately at every foreigner who appeared. Fortunately 
two only were hit, a French marine, and a seaman 
from the United States ship “ Oneida.” 








The scene of this outrage was the main street of 
Kobé. Sir Harry Parkes, the British Minister, 
accompanied by one of his escort, was crossing the 
plain marked out as the future settlement when the 
firing commenced. He at once ran to the consulate 
and gave the alarm. Several bullets whistled past 
him without injury, and other foreigners had narrow 
escapes from them. The “ assembly” agreed upon 
in time of danger was sounded at the British consu- 
late, and a detachment of the 9th regiment turned 
out immediately. After marching a couple of miles 
they came in sight of the armed retainers, who, as 
soon as they perceived they were followed, turned 
round upon their pursuers. A skirmish then took 
place, in which our troops were assisted by a body of 
American and French marines, with the mounted 
escort attached to the British Legation. When the 
Japanese made their stand, a brisk fire was opened 
by the force in skirmishing order, whereupon they 
broke up into small parties and fled towards the 
mountains at the back of Hiogo, leaving behind three 
brass field-pieces. A small party then started in 
pursuit, who found the road strewed with the baggage 
that had been hastily abandoned by the retainers in 
their flight. From these it was evident they were 


| well appointed, not only in weapons of destruction, 


but the civilised equipments for healing the wounded. 
Here was to be seen the equipage of the army 
surgeon—knives and saws, and neatly enveloped 
packages of medicines. Such was their haste in 
flight that some of them left their sandals behind. 
It was afterwards found that the main body of Bizen’s 
men made their escape during the night to the neigh- 
bouring hills. 

This was the precursor of a still more sanguinary 
attack upon foreigners by the armed retainers of the 
confederate daimios, showing the hatred entertained 
by that dangerous class against Europeans and 
Americans. Unfortunately, upon this occasion eleven 
French sailors fell victims to Japanese treachery. 
The narrative of the occurrence is briefly as follows : 
—The river on which Osaka stands has several 
channels at the entrance. Hitherto the only one 
navigated by foreigners has a dangerous bar, where 
Admiral Bell, of the United States navy, Commander 
Reid, and a boat’s crew of ten men, were drowned 
while endeavouring to cross it. In order to have this 
part of the coast properly surveyed, the French 
admiral of the allied fleet gave orders to the captain 
of the Dupleix to carry out his instructions, and the 
French minister was to accompany him. Everything 
went on satisfactorily, and the bar was crossed in a 
steam launch. While the survey was going on that 
boat and its crew were left at Sakai, a considerable 
town three miles from Osaka; a place which, by 
treaty, was especially mentioned as free of access to 
foreigners. Several of the men belonging to the 
launch went on shore and spoke to some children, to 
whom they gave biscuits, and the people seemed to 
be friendly. These men returned to the boat, when 
the engineer and the boatswain went on shore. Two 
Japanese officers came up to them, and taking them 
by the arm, appeared to wish to show them some- 
thing. They had gone but a few yards when one of 
the officers shouted, and at once about forty armed 
men surrounded them. The boatswain thrust aside 
those holding him, and rushed on board the launch, 
the Japanese following to the water’s edge, firing at 
the launch, shooting dead one of the engineers who 
was on board as he was trying to start the engine. 
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The first engineer, carried to the water’s edge in the 
rush, jumped in and was fired at, but dived under 
the launch, and remained hidden between her and a 
native boat for twenty minutes. Hearing no more 
firing he peeped up on shore, and saw that all the 
miscreants were gone. No doubt they thought that 
every one in the boat was massacred, and had gone 
for instruments to destroy the steam-launch. All 
the sailors as they jumped overboard to escape were 
wounded or killed. As one of them was clinging to 
the sea-wall a ruffian thrust the muzzle of a rifle 
against his head, and blew the poor fellow’s brains 
out. Another man was so mutilated by one of the 
Japanese trident-shaped weapons as almost to pre- 
vent recognition. The engineer, the only one unhurt, 
climbed into the launch, but found that the engine 
was useless, the steam-pipe being cut open by a 
bullet. He then called upon his poor wounded mess- 
mates to assist him in getting the launch off. One 
man was shot through both arms, another had his 
intestines pierced from side to side by a ball, another 
was shot through the chest, and two were dead (two 
of the wounded men died soon after). Yet those 
brave wounded men took up their oars, and managed 
to get outside the basin, where they were able to 
hoist sail and steer towards their ship; when they 
were met on the way by all the boats of the Dupleiz, 
fully manned and armed, coming to their assistance. 
The upshot of these outrages was the execution of 
the leaders and perpetrators of them. In the first 
case, the officer, Ikada Ise, commanding Bizen’s men, 
who fired upon the unarmed foreigners at Kobé, was 
decapitated in a temple at Hiogo, in presence of 
seven Europeans and the like number of Japanese 
high officials. Out of consideration for his rank he 
was allowed to commit Hara-kiri, or abdominal 
suicide, before the executioner made the blow that 
severed his head from his body. The unfortunate 
man met his fate without bravado, and endea- 
voured to justify the crime imputed to him, on 
the grounds of his behaviour being in accordance with 
the Japanese military code. Journalists in Japan 
and in England have commented with severity upon 
this ‘‘ judicial murder,” as it was termed, being sanc- 
tioned by the foreign ministers. Whether it was an 
act of policy or not to do so, we shall not remain to 
discuss, but most of the circumstances surrounding 
the second and murderous outrage on the French 
sailors—which occurred five days after the decapita- 
tion of the officer—supports the conviction that it was 
done to avenge themselves upon prisoners of the 
same nation who had been the chief cause in bring- 
ing one of their privileged class to execution. For 
the second outrage twenty-two delinquents were 
brought out for decapitation at Hiogo, in presence of 
the French minister, M. Roche, and the admiral of 
the French fleet. After the Japanese officers and 
nine men had been beheaded, M. Roche interfered, 
declaring himself satisfied, and obtained pardon for 
the remainder. Besides this punishment a sum, 
equivalent to thirty thousand pounds sterling, was 
paid as an indemnity for the behoof of the relations 
of those massacred. It is satisfactory to state that a 
stop has been put to these outrages by a decree of 
the mikado, disgracing the perpetrator and his re- 
latives from their rank, which is considered by this 
peculiar people as more to be dreaded than death. 
After the disastrous defeat through treachery, and 
the flight of Yoshi-Hisa and his forces, the pro- 
gress of the revolution tended to consolidate the 
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power of the confederate daimios, and the dissolution 
of the gorojio and other public bodies belonging to 
the abolished post of tycoon. A decree, signed by 
the mikado, was published, pronouncing a sentence 
of outlawry against its late occupant, ordering him to 
commit abdominal suicide as a puishment for his 
offences. Though it was the policy of Satsuma and 
his confederates—who held supreme control over the 
mikado—to issue such an edict, yet a general sym- 
pathy prevailed among the daimios for the last 
representative of a powerful element in the body 
politic, besides his own personal worth, which in 
time would influence them to relax the sentence. 
Knowing this, Yoshi-Hisa prudently awaited the cur- 
rent of events at Yedo, without retiring from life by 
the unpleasant route to the Japanese hades by the 
Hara-kiri. Although a brave man at the head of 
his troops, it is represented, on good authority, that 
he is a man of peace, having profound respect for 
his sovereign, the mikado, against whose sacred 
standard he never would lead his forces. Seeing, 
however, that the acts of his opponents were sanc- 
tioned by that supreme authority, and that he was 
disgraced in the eyes of his royal master, he bowed 
in submission to his fate, formally resigning all claim 
to authority, and was prepared to obey the more 
lenient behests of the mikado, which it was under- 
stood would be the consequences of his obedience to 
the new régime, through the intervention of his rela- 
tives, Owari and Etzizen. Accordingly the mikado 
issued an edict, through his reformed administration, 
relaxing the severity of his original decree, of which 
the following is a translation :— 

“The conduct of Tokugawa Yoshi-Hisa having 
proceeded to such an extreme as to be properly called 
an insult to the whole nation, and having caused the 
deepest pain to the mind of the mikado, both sea and 
land forces were sent to punish him. Hearing, how- 
ever, that he is sincerely penitent, and lives in retire- 
ment, the excess of the royal compassion shall be 
exhausted, and the following commands be enjoined 
upon him—let him be respectfully obedient to them:— 
A period of eleven days is granted to him in which 
to comply with all these orders. As this period is 
already a matter of great clemency, upon no account 
will any other request or complaint be listened to. 
The mikado, having established both his clemency 
and authority, will not allow any claims of alliance 
to have any influence with him. So be promptly 
obedient, and resort to no subterfuges:—Art. I. 
—Yoshi-Hisa having, on the twelfth month of the 
last year and afterwards, insulted the mikado, at- 
tacked the imperial city, and fired upon the imperial 
flag, was guilty of a most heinous crime. The army 
was accordingly sent out to pursue and punish him. 
But as he has manifested sincere contrition and 
obedience, has shut himself up in retirement, and 
begs that his crime may be pardoned: in considera- 
tion of the no small merit of his family, which, since 
the time of his ancestors, for more than two hundred 
years, has administered the affairs of the govern- 
ment; and more especially of the accumulated meri- 
torious services of Mito Zo-Dainagon (the father of 
Yoshi-Hisa), — for these various considerations, of 
which we are most profoundly sensible, we give him 
the following commands, which, if he obeys, we will 
deal leniently with him: grant that the house of 
Tokugawa be established [t.c., not expunged from 
the list of daimios], remit the capital punishment 
[his crimes deserve], but command him to go to the 
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castle of Mito, and live there shut up in retirement. 
Art. 1.—The castle [of the tycoon at Yedo] to be 
yacated and delivered over to the daimio Owari. 
Art. m1.—All the ships of war, cannon, and small 
arms to be delivered up; when a proper proportion 
shall be returned {to the head of the house of Toku- 
gawa, who is reduced to the rank of an ordinary 
eget Art. 1v.—The retainers living in the castle 
at Yetlo] shall move out and go into retirement. 
. v.—To all those who have aided Yoshi-Hisa, 
although their crimes are worthy of the severest 
unishment, the sentence of death shall be remitted ; 
put they are to receive such other punishment as you 
shall decide on. Let this be reported to the imperial 
government. This, however, does not include those 
ersons who have an income of more than ten thou- 
sand kokus. The government will punish such.” 
Notwithstanding the stringent terms of the decree, 
Yoshi-Hisa accepted the conditions imposed upon 
him by his sovereign, as a loyal and repentant sub- 
ject. It was hard, however, to yield up the practi- 
cally regal position he had held, and his ancestors 
before him, for more than two centuries, and to retire 
into obscurity, an act tantamount to the deposition of 
a European monarch. The hardest feature in the 
case, was the fact that in him the glory of the 
tycoons should be extinguished. This alone under 
ordinary circumstances would have led him to commit 
the Hara-kirt voluntarily, to atone for the disgrace it 
had brought upon himself and family. But Yoshi- 
Hisa is of the advanced school in Japan, and his 
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intercourse with foreigners has rubbed the prejudices 
of his country from him to a great extent. More- 
over, when he accepted the post of tycoon, on the 
sudden death of his predecessor about four years 
previously, he did so reluctantly, as one of four 
descendants of Iyeyas, who were eligible. Yet when 
he held power he performed the duties of his office 
as a brave, intelligent, enlightened, and liberal- 
minded young noble, who would compare favourably 
with his compeers among the European aristocracy 
of birth or of political talent. Instead, therefore, of 
abandoning himself to the fatalism of his race, he 
exerted his political foresight to review the position 
of affairs, and saw that an inevitable change had 
revolutionised the governing classes of Japan, 
through the influence of foreign intercourse, which in 
time would work a more liberal policy in the exclu- 
sive system of government. He saw also that by 
yielding to the force of circumstances he might yet 
attain office, and restore his family to that influential 
position among the daimios to which they wero 
entitled. Accordingly, he left Yedo at the beginning 
of May, for the city of Mito, which was assigned to 
him as a temporary residence. He was attended by 
a body-guard of four hundred men drilled by the 
French, and twelve hundred Japanese troops, an 
escort so strong being required, as it was suspected 
that a smaller force would have been attacked. His 
wives and family remained at Yedo, but not in the 
ancient fortress of the tycoons; they were removed to. 
the Yashiki, or official residence of the daimio Mito. 
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XVIII.—WOLVERHAMPTON (continued). 


BesipEs its manufactures, Wolverhampton has much 
to interest the stranger. 

We have mentioned the grand old and once colle- 
giate church of St. Peter’s, formerly St. Mary’s, 
erected by, Wulfruna, which still stands in hoary 
magnificence, yet looking fresh from recent restora- 
tion. Near its site, ages ago, stood a Druidical 
temple to the sun, whence some derive the name 
Huan (sun), and thence Hautune and Hampton. 
‘Few churches in England,” says the travelled 
Elihu Burritt, ‘‘are more impressive in their ex- 
terior and interior aspects than St. Mary’s of Wol- 
verhampton. Its massive walls and tower, and its 
history, reaching back into the misty blue and 
romance of Saxon times, make it an object of 
peculiar interest.”” Within, the tombs of the Lanes 
of Bentley, the bronze statue of Admiral Leveson, 
and other interesting monuments, may be seen; 
together with an antique octagonal font (the gift, 
it is supposed, of Wulfruna), and some fine art 
windows, including a beautiful memorial marriage 
window, and one designed as a children’s memo- 
rial window (only partly filled in with pictorial 
glass at present, but intended to be completed, as 
occasion suggests, by any of the townsfolk who wish 
to preserve in this manner the remembrance of their 
little ones). The pulpit is of stone, richly embellished, 
and is famous as that in which Bishop Hall, who was 
a prebendary of this church, preached his celebrated 
“Contemplations.”’ 

One of the most interesting places in all the Black 
Country is the Old Hall—to which we have already 


referred—built (as is supposed) in the reign of Eliza- 





beth by the Levesons, who were largely engaged in 
the wool trade,* made it for awhile the leading trade 
of the town, and gained a very large fortune thereby. 
It was here, indeed, as Burritt remarks, that the 
foundation of the Sutherlands’ fortunes was laid ;. 
for the wealth of the Levesons centred in a daughter 
who was the last of her race, and the trustees 
arranged for her marriage with a Gower on con- 
dition that the lady’s name should always be linked 
with and have precedence of her husband’s; and 
hence came ‘‘ Leveson-Gower,” the family name of 
the present Duke of Sutherland. 

It was a splendid residence in the time of the 
Levesons, with more of comfort about it than the 
old castles had, and yet well adapted for defence. 
The walls are of great thickness, faced inside and 
out with a very hard small brick, and filled up with 
rubble in the centre, and it is almost impossible to 
cut through them. It was originally surrounded 
by a moat of great depth and width, fed by a power- 
ful spring, and spanned by a drawbridge; and a 
watch-tower stood at each point of the compass. 
Only a short time since, in cutting a dam opposite 
the entrance, the workmen came to the remains of 
the apparatus employed for raising and lowering the 
drawbridge. The banqueting hall extended the 
full length of the building, and must have been a 





* “Some years ago,” says the present tenant, ‘I wanted to pull down 
some oak wainscot in one of the old rooms, and in doing so we found a 
small cupboard which originally had opened with a sliding panel : it 
contained samples of wool as coarse as pig’s bristles, and the paper in 
which the wool was wrapped was one-eighth of an inch thick, and had 
lumps in it as large as peas. In a few hours both wool and paper 
crumbled into dust.” 
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noble room; it had small closets or private rooms 
opening out of it. Originally the Old Hall was 
covered with lead, the roof being flat for purposes 
of defence; but during the continental wars in the 
reigns of the Georges, lead rose to a fabulous price, 
and the roof was stripped, a story taken from the 
building, and small high-pitched roofs, with tiles, 
which still remain, erected. The property passed 
by marriage from the Gower to the Cleveland family, 
and the present Duke of Cleveland is the owner. 

Like all ancient buildings, the Old Hall has its 
ghostly legends. We are told by Mr. Frederick 
Walton, of the firm of Walton and Co., the pro- 
prietors of the Old Hall Works, that a figure without 
a head is said to walk about at dead of night; but 
he observes, ‘‘ J have never seen it; and there is also 
an old tale that an underground passage exists 
between it and the deanery attached to the collegiate 
church. And were I superstitious I could add that 
years ago, when as a bachelor I occupied a portion 
of the Old Hall as a residence, I heard strange 
noises at night which I could not explain. But with 
a house lined with wainscot, and plenty of rats 
about, you must not be teo nice.” As the Old Hall 
is rapidly falling to decay, this sketch of its history 
may not be uninteresting. 

We have already mentioned the Free Library. It 
is one of the most useful and important institutions 
of the town, affording the poorest inhabitant the ad- 
vantage of reading the best English literature. It 
opened in the autumn of 1869 with 2,403 volumes, 
which by the end of its first year had increased 
to 7,777; and at the end of the second to 10,180. 
The issue of books in the first year averaged 264 
daily, and in the second year, 393; while during 
the whole two years only four books were lost and 
twenty-five damaged, all of which were made good, 
and but one single volume remained missing and un- 
accounted for out of 161,656 lent out. It is remark- 
able that most of the borrowers were between 
eighteen and thirty years of age; and the very 
highest number between fourteen and sixteen. The 
Library is outgrowing its conveniences, and its re- 
moval to a larger building is contemplated. It is 
officially spoken of as a most valuable institution, 
‘“‘even in the lowest point of view inducing the 
masses to gain increased information.’”’ The opera- 
tions of the Library have been much facilitated by 
the construction of a remarkable Indicator, invented 
by Mr. J. Elliot, the librarian, which enables bor- 
rowers to see at a glance whether any particular book 
is in or out without asking questions, and further 
aids the librarian by preventing the necessity of 
entering or checking off books borrowed or returned, 
and so doing away with the necessity of daily book- 
keeping, while it enables him to tell instantly when 
any volume was issued or returned, and the name and 
address of the borrower, and to account for every 
book in the library without consulting registers—to 
state quickly the exact number of books “in” and 
‘‘out”’ of the Library or under repair—to serve a 
number of persons at the same time—by a single 
stroke of the pencil at each issue to register the num- 
ber of volumes according to their classification, and 
to calculate in a few minutes the number of borrowers 
and of volumes issued in each class during the day, 
week, month, ete. In this way one librarian may 
readily do what three librarians would otherwise find 
it difficult to perform ; or one person in an evening 
only what otherwise would occupy him nearly a day. 
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Since its introduction the half-yearly inspection of 
the Library has been abolished, an annual inspection 
being found sufficient. The Indicator has already 
been adopted in many public libraries. 

As regards Education, there is considerable room 
for improvement in Wolverhampton. Tested by their 
ability to sign their names on the marriage register, 
the masses of this town were but a few years ago so 
untaught that the rector of St. Peter’s stated in 1867 
that only one large town in England and Wales was 
then worse. It had previously been twenty-five 
per cent. lower than the average of England and 
Wales, and was in 1867 only twenty per cent. lower: 
there had been improvement, and that improvement 
was still going on. But the crowding together of the 
masses, and the prevalence of intemperance, were 
terrible hindrances. ‘‘The greatest part of the 
drunkenness which abounds,” says the rector, “ js 
simply owing to the miserable dwellings to which so 
many of the working-classes are consigned.” And 
again, ‘‘ where the dwellings are bad and ill-drained, 
squalid and miserable, there the parents are the 
customers of the public-house, and there the children 
do not get to school.” 

Wolverhampton is a great centre of teetotal opera- 
tions. Sermons, conferences, tea parties, penny en- 
tertainments, out-of-door and in-door meetings, 
demonstrations, fétes (held at the fairs and the races as 
a counter-attraction), the press, the platform, mis- 
sionaries, visitors—all are employed. The meetings 
are very largely attended. The Bands of Hope 
muster strongly. They have a ‘ Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Temperance League,” and a _ monthly 
paper, the ‘Temperance Diary” (first issued in 
1862), which circulates by thousands monthly. 
Yet drunkenness prevails to a considerable extent, 
and as much among women, tf not more, than among 
men, and hundreds are smokers as well as drinkers, 
and are not ashamed to be seen. It appears from 
the speech of Mr. Bruce, on introducing his Bill 
last year for the Amendment of the Licensing 
System (the Select Committee on which was presided 
over by the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, member for 
Wolverhampton), that there are no less than 999 
licensed beerhouses in this town, or abou one for 
every seventy of its population. 

We understand that there is in Wolverhampton a 
‘‘ Reformed Order of Odd Women,” associated for 
the cultivation of friendship, the pleasures of good 
company, and the improvement of the morals. One 
of the rules of the society sets forth that, ‘‘ Regarding 
their lodge as a family of sisters, among whom the 
welfare of the whole constitutes the happiness of in- 
dividuals, each conceives herself bound to contribute 
her share, proportionate to her abilities, towards the 
general fund of enjoyment. Every Odd Woman 
cheerfully subscribes her wit to enliven the meeting, 
as well as her money to defray the expenses of the 
lodge, and entertains us with a song, amuses us with 
a tale, or instructs with advice sisters assembled. 
Good humour and good will are the characteristics of 
its fraternity.” The other rules exhibit a combina- 
tion of female Freemasonry with the principles of a 
benefit society, and one of them directs that ‘‘ every 
visiting sister shall pay twopence for ale.” 

The Rev. Charles Vince, of Birmingham, in a 
recent speech, which has a special bearing on Wol- 
verhampton and its neighbourhood, observes, “ All 
the tendencies of the age are towards the abridgment 
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not, the British artisan has struggled for and has 
attained more leisure time now than ever. You know 
they want what they call the ‘four eights,’ and for 
the sake of helping the memory they put them into 
rhyme :— 
‘ Eight hours for work, 
Hight hours for play, 
Eight hours for sleep, 
Hight shillings a day.’ 


The leisure time of the English people is greater now 
than it ever was before. I think that I know the 
British artisan nearly as well as any man; and when 
I think of his having eight hours for play, my in- 
stinctive inquiry is, What will he do with it? And 
the answer to the question is vitally connected 
with the prosperity and greatness of England. 
Foreigners say that we are a very ingenious people, 
very diligent, and very devoted to business; but they 
say that to see us recreate ourselves is one of the 
saddest and sorriest spectacles the eye can rest 
upon. A temperance lecturer was in our South 


Staffordshire district, lecturing to a number of | 


miners and puddlers, and he was trying to per- 
suade them that there was no necessity for them 
to take costly and destructive alcoholic drinks. 
He began to cite cases of furnaces at which men 
toiled, and drank neither beer, nor spirits, nor wine. 
He was stopped short in his argument by a truly 
philosophical puddler, who cried out, ‘Ah! master, 
we can work without the drink, but we cannot play 
without the drink.’ It is notin the workshop, but in 
the playground where the devil most ensnares and con- 
quersmen. It is through the gratification of corrupt 
passions in the hours of pleasure that men first go from 
drunkenness and dissoluteness down to death both 
temporal and spiritual. I know of no more pleasant, 
no more harmless, no more pure and profitable way 
of spending leisure time than in reading great, and 
interesting, and pure books.’”’ And here the Free 
Library comes in with its invaluable aid. About a 
thousand readers attend it daily. The “ music- 
halls,” however, are doing great injury to the work- 
ing classes, and multiplying the victims of intempe- 
rance and dissipation. And the workmen flock into 
them even from Bilston and Willenhall. On the 
other hand, the volunteer movement, in addition to 
its other advantages, is useful as a moral help to the 
workman, inculcating discipline, order, and sobriety. 
The 4th Battalion South Staffordshire Volunteers 
have their headquarters in Wolverhampton, where 
the corps is popular, remarkably efficient, and pos- 
sessed of many excellent marksmen. 

Intimately associated with the trades of Wolver- 
hampton is (or rather should be) the School of Art. 
Though so important to both the manufacturer and 
the artisan, and specially calculated to promote the 
interests of a large trading community in which 
artistic productions of various kinds employ so many 
thousands, it is not in so flourishing a condition as 
could be wished, nor does its importance seem to be 
felt as might be expected ; indeed, but for the perse- 
vering support of two or three persons it would long 
since have been closed. This is the more to be 
lamented as the evenings now wasted by the youth of 
this town in idleness and vice might be so well and 
profitably employed in this school. (We lament, 


indeed, to find—for it is a bad sign—that the attend- 
ance at the night-schools generally is indifferent, 
and that during the last year 1,000 pupils have fallen 
of, the previous number, 2,800, having been reduced 





to 1,890.) There appears, however, to be some im- 
provement of late in the attendance at the School 
of Art. The more a taste for art is generated in 
the public mind, the greater will be the demand 
for artistic productions, and the more such institu- 
tions as Schools of Art will be resorted to by our 
producers. As we have intimated, however, art is 
not without its patrons even in Wolverhampton, and 
the visitor to that town will never forget it if he be 
privileged to see there the Collection which, together 
with the hospitalities of the owner, it was our happi- 
ness to enjoy, and to which we may presently, 
perhaps, introduce him. 
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Principat Dawson.—Sir William Logan has recently given 
$18,000, in addition to the 2,000 before contributed by him, 
towards endowing the Chair of Geology in the M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. Principal Dawson, who has had charge of the Depart- 
ment of Geology for many years, will be the first occupier of the 
Logan chair.— Atheneum. 


WILL YE NO’ COME BACK AGAIN ?—An amusing incident oc- 
curred in connection with this old Jacobite air during the last 
meeting of the General Assemblies of the Scottish churches. 
The two Assemblies, Established and Free, meet in halls on oppo- 
site sides of the High Street of Edinburgh. In both houses a 
discussion was commencing on the subject of lay patronage and 
other hindrances to union. Strains of military music were 
heard in the street, the 93rd Highlanders at the moment escort- 
ing the Lord High Commissioner to his place as president of the 
Established Kirk Assembly. Much laughter arose in both 
houses on its being discovered that the tune played by the 
band was the familiar ‘‘ Will ye no’ come back again?” In the 
Free Church successive peals of laughter broke out, and the ireni- 
cal strains were met by ironical cheers, in spite of the beseeching 
tones and gestures of the venerable moderator, and were con- 
tinued till the music ceased. 


CARD-SHARPING IN Rarnway CanrriaGEs.—A recent Act 
(1868) provides that ‘‘every person playing or betting by way 
of wagering or gaming in any street, road, highway, or other 
open and public place, at or with any table or instrument of 
gaming, or any coin, card, token, or other article used as an 
instrument of gaming, shall be deemed a rogue and a vagabond, 
and may be punished accordingly.” See Act 31 Vict. cap. 52. 
A railway carriage has been decided to be a public place within 
the meaning of this Act. Money lost thus may be recovered. 


AvuSTRALIAN Meat.—As to what can be done with Australian 
meat, an excellent stew may be made of it, by simmering over 
the fire bones, or any little pieces of raw meat, together with a 
little water, spices, salt, pepper, and herbs, and vegetables ; 
potatoes and onions should predominate if mutton is the meat ; 
turnips, carrots, and any other vegetables will make excellent 
haricot beef. But alittle raw meat will be found greatly to im- 
prove the stew, and by no means stew the tinned meat. Add 
the meat at the last, and continue the process of cooking 
gently until it becomes thoroughly warmed through. it 
should be remembered that one pound of raw meat and a tin 
of Australian beef and mutton, containing 41b. of cooked meat, 
will make as large a quantity of stew as 8lb. or 9lb. of raw 
meat alone. Excellent soup may be made of these meats, 
and in many places they have been adopted in lieu of butchers’ 
meat. In making soup, of course, the meat is sacrificed to 
the soups. No one would advocate making soup for the Lori 
Mayor’s banquet of tinned meats ; the expensive soups which 
appear at the tables of the rich are a totally different article 
of diet from the satisfying and nourishing productions of the 
soup kitchens. The most ravishing pie may be made of these 
meats, cut into pieces, and put in the dish together with cooked 
potatoes; or, with boiled macaroni and a little custard, an 
exquisite pie may be made of the beef. A little gravy in addi- 
tion to what is found in the tins is necessary, and the pies 
must not be baked too much ; in fact, as before, they should not 
be cooked at all, only warmed through. Consequently a crust 
of mashed potatoes should be substituted for the ordinary paste 
crust. In order to avoid baking the pie too much, if the crust 
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is not browned when done, it can be browned with a salaman- 
der or red-hot shovel. Those who aspire to higher things 
will find that excellent rissoles, croquettes, and many other 
little delicacies, may also easily be made. The beef may be 
minced, not too small, and just tossed up over the pie in its 
own gravy, or with a little more added ; poach half-a-dozen eggs 
and place them on the mince when dished up, and the result 
will be excellent ; or cut it into thin slices, not too thin, how- 
ever, and fry them ; with the addition of cabbages and carrots 
they will make delicious bubble-and-squeak ; or rubbed in flour 
and fried lightly, with the accompaniment of fried sliced 
potatoes, the beef makes an excellent dish for breakfast. The 
mutton is excellent, too, curried; the beef devilled. To devil 
the beef it should be cooked in the oven, not grilled over the 
fire. In fact, there isno end to the dishes which may be com- 
posed from tinned meats, and they may be plainly warmed, 
** gently stewed in their own gravy,” by putting them in the 
oven with a piece of buttered paper over them to prevent them 
from being dried up. They are not at all to be despised cold, 
just as they are when removed from the tin, after the grease has 
been scraped off; but cold mutton is not in much favour, and 
besides, there is too often just a suspicion of the tin. Ifthe 
meat is a good-sized piece it may be successfully roasted, 
especially beef. Scrape away the grease and gravy, and place 
some of the solid fat in the centre, roll it up as well as you can 
and tie it round tightly with tape. Sprinkle the meat with flour, 
and baste it with its own gravy. It will not require much 
roasting, and will soon become brown. Make some good gravy 
from the contents of the dripping-pan in the ordinary way by 
pouring off the dripping from the gravy. The grease, too, 
which was scraped off the meat at first, when melted and allowed 
tocool, will leave at the bottom of the basin a little good gravy. 
The dripping will not be despised by poorer neighbours asa 
substitute for butter. There is no doubt that in exactly the 
same proportion as these meats are better understood they will 
become better appreciated.—Land and Water. 


Cospen’s Last Letrer.—The last letter written by Richard 
Cobden was addressed to Mr. T. B. Potter, u.r., who had 
asked his opinion about a letter of Mr. John Stuart Mill on the 
representation of minorities. It has, therefore, historical as 


well as personal value :—‘‘ London, 23, Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, March 22nd, 1865. 


My dear Potter,—I return Mill’s 
letter. Everything from him is entitled to respectful considera- 
tion. But I confess, after the best attention to the proposed 
representation of minorities which I can give it, I am so stupid 
as to fail to see its merits. He speaks of 50,000 electors having 
to elect five members, and that 30,000 may elect them all, and 
to obviate this he would give the 20,000 minority two votes. 
But I would give only one vote to each elector, and one repre- 
sentative to each constituency. Instead of the 50,000 returning 
five in a lump, I would have five constituencies of 10,000, each 
returning one member. Thus, if the metropolis, for example, 
were entitled, with a fair distribution of electoral power, to 
forty votes, I would divide it into forty districts, or wards, each 
to return one member ; and in this way every class and every 
variety of opinion would have a chance of a fair representation. 
3elgravia, |Marylebone, St. James, St. Giles, Whitechapel, 
Spitalfields, ete., would each and all have their members. I 
don’t know any better plan for giving all opinions a chance of 
being heard ; and, after all, it is opinions that are to be repre- 
sented. If the minority have a faith that their opinions, and 
not those of the majority, are the true ones, then let them 
agitate and discuss until their principles are in the ascen«ant. 
This is the motive for political action, and the healthy agitation 
of public life. Ido not like to recognise the necessity of dealing 
with the working men as a class in an extension of the franchise. 
The small shopkeeper and the artisan of the towns are socially 
on a level. The subject is, however, too large for a sheet of 
note-paper.—Believe me, yours very truly, R. CoppEN.” 


Lonpon Sparrows.—The London sparrow certainly pays us 
a compliment in being the only bird, with the exception of a few 
pigeons, astray martin and swallow or two, and here and there a 
jackdaw, which takes up his dwelling among us. He frequents 
our squares, gardens, and parks, our back yards and the upper 
part of our houses ; he ‘‘finds him a nest’”’ in our pipes and 
porticos, and ‘‘ settles down”’ wherever a tile or a brick out of 
place may suggest an opening for rearing a young family. The 
London sparrow, we believe, and record it to his credit, is 
attached to old haunts with which he has been associated from 
his first entrance into life, keeping to his square, courtyard, or 
garden, or, at least, not wandering far from them during the 
term of his natural life. They seem also, in many instances, 
to live in colonies, and abide by the ‘ unwritten laws” of the 
communities they form in certain well-defined localities. Such 
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a locality and such a community we know in Stationers’ Hall 
court, an area of about some thirty or forty yards in length and 
breadth, leading out of Ave Maria-lane, and communicating 
with Ludgate-hill by a small passage, but perhaps better known 
as having on one side of it the establishment of the well-known 
publishers, Simpkin and Marshall. The greater part of the 
coutt is enclosed by an iron railing, within which grows a large 
plane tree, touching with its branches the houses on both sides 
of it, and almost filling up the square. This is the chosen 
rendezvous of innumerable sparrows at all times of the day, and 
at all seasons of the year. Here they disport themselves, in- 
spired by love, anger, or the mere desire of amusement ; here 
take their siestas and their nights’ sleep; and here they are 
especially busy in making matrimonial engagements, which 
will be happily consummated in the various pipes and beneath 
the tiles of the surrounding houses before many weeks have 
passed, few nests being built in the tree itself. About sunset in 
the winter months is the best time to visit thiscolony. Itis then 
they gather in the greatest numbers, which would sometimes 
amount to between three and four hundred, or even more, and so 
thickly are they dotted about the tree that they give one in the twi- 
light an idea that it is clothed withscanty leaves. The twittering 
or chattering (whichever is the proper term) which goes on for 
some time before they ‘‘shut up ” for the night is astounding. 
It is almost impossible to hear one’s own voice in the court 
below, and it is still more astounding to find what sudden 
silence a shrill whistle or clap of the hands will cause among this 
feathered gathering, though the noise is energeticaliy renewed 
in a few seconds. These birds are great favourites with the 
dwellers in and frequenters of the square, to whom they are 
indebted for the sustenance of their daily life, in the shape of 
a plentiful supply of crumbs and other ‘‘ avine ” luxuries.— Zhe 
Graphic. 


Syrian Cotron.—Why do not Manchester merchants turn 
their attention to the resources of Syria? The vast plains of 
isdraelon, of Akka, of Sharon, of Hauran, of Damascus, of 
Bukaa, of Hums and Hamah, of Ladikiyeh, of Suweidiyeh, 
and of Antioch might be made to yield a large supply of cotton 
to the English market. The people would be tractable and 
industrious if only saved from the rapacity of local sheikhs 
and Turkish pachas. The climate too is salubrious, and 
English residents, if officially protected, would have nothing 
to fear from Bedawin or outlaws.—Murray’s Handbook for 
Syria. 

Proruetic ConsEcTURES.—The students of prophecy will 
find in the ‘*Gentleman’s Magazine’”’ for 1759 some curious 
letters about the restoration of the Jews and other future events. 
One of the correspondents gives the simple solution of 1260 
added to 636 (the date of the capture of the Holy City by the 
Turks), making 1896 as the date when the Jews will be reinstated 
in their own land. The same writer gives 1926, or 1260 added 
to 666, as the date of the final overthrow of Rome. The cele- 
brated treatise of Dr. Fleming, a Scottish minister in London 
in the days of William 111, gave 1848 asthe time of the be- 
ginning of the fallofthe papacy. He had also forecast the dates 
of the great French revolution with remarkable accuracy. The 
year 1848 was a revolutionary year, a time of ‘shaking the 
heavens and the earth,” but along period of disturbance and 
change was to follow. ‘‘Rome was not built in a day,” said 
Fleming, and it will not fallin a day, but by gradual weakening 
and decay. 


SoLITARINEss IN Otp Acr.—I have seen the number of my 
constant friends diminish, till the hour when my venerable 
grandmother last departed. She and her sister had often said 
that one would not long be separated from the other ; they kept 
their word, and Madame de Bedée survived Mademoiselle de 
Boistilleul but a few months. I am perhaps the only man in 
the world who knows that these persons existed. Twenty times 
after this time I have made the same observation ; twenty 
times I have seen social circles formed and dissolved around 
me. ‘This impossibility of the duration and persistency of 
human ties, this deep oblivion which follows us, this invincible 
silence which takes hold of our tomb and spreads over our 
house, impresses upon me always the necessity of isolation. 
Any hand will suffice to give to us the cup of cold water of 
which we may have need in the feverishness of death. Yet we 
part with sadness from the hand which we have covered with 
kisses, and which we could wish to hold for ever near our heart. 
—Chateaubriand, ‘* Mémoires d’Outre Tombe!” 


British AssocraTion.—The forty-second meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science commences 
its meetings, at Brighton, on the 14th inst., under the presidency 
of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. 





